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1968. 

-DIALECT STUDIES, DISTINCTIVE FEATURES GENERATIVE GRAMMAR 

grammar, phonology, *regional dialects vocabulary . , d n 

The author review- the lexical, grammatical, and phonological criteria claimed 
support oHte hypothesis that thereis a "Midland" dialect. He finds the claim to be an 

unsubstantiable artifact of word geography and discusses the : ' n i a ^ ua . c '®^ d f h , " 
method While he i- "not questioning the existence of a subdialeci correspond g 

what has been called the 'South Midland' dialect; he does claim Ihaj ^ de 
nrnv/iHpH to -how that it should be renamed Outer Southern (=mce it will include 
western Southern speech); the dialect now called "Southern" would then be renamed 
"Inr^r Southern." By the same token, the so-called "North Midland" would be renamed 
"Lower Northern," and the currently named "Northern" would be renamed Upper 
Northern" Explicit is the claim that the two Northern dialects and the two Southe 
dialect- have more linguistically significant resemblances to each other tha h 
resemblances that obtafn etween the currently styled North and South Midland < dialecU 

(here renamed "Lower Northern" and "Outer Southern, i- es p e ° 1 l?o<5uce 
that the use of ordered rules in the sense of generative phonology will produce 

greater insights in the study of regional dialects. (AMM) 
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ABSTRACT 

The lexical, grammatical, and phonological criteria claimed, in 
support of the hypothesis that there is a Midland dialect are reviewed, 
with the result that the claim is found to be an unsubstantiatable 
artifact of word geography, the inadequacies of which method are 
discussed. The so-called South Midland dialect is renamed "Outer 
Southern"} the so-called Southern dialect, "Inner Southern." Comments 
on the weighting of isoglosses follow. It is suggested that the use 
of ordered rules in the sense of generative phonology will produce 
greater insights. Sinai comments are made on the place of polydialectal 
hearer grammars in linguistic theory and in overcoming the synchronic- 

diachronic dichotomy* 
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IS THERE A "MEDIAND" DIALECT OF AMERICAN ENGLISH? 

Charles- James N. Bailey (University of Chicago) 

(Slightly augmented version of paper read at L.S,A, Summer Meeting, July, 1968) 

» 

It has become a well-established, if not well-grounded, doctrine that 

outside of the Eastern States one is to distinguish three 
"Northern," "Midland," and "Southern," and that the 'liLdland daaleot is sub 
divided into "North Midland" and "South Midland." Concerning the latter, let 
me^ioto from Kurath and MoDavid's The Pronunciation of Bifilish in the Atlantic 

States: _ _ . 

Although the dialect of the South Midland has hardly a single feature 
that does not occur either in the North Midland or the South, w must 
recognize it as a distinct regional type because of its unique 
configuration of phonemic, phonic, and incidental features. [Kurath 

and McDavid 1961:19 J 

Wrmo nf +hft features -in this complex are unique in themselves $ all oi 

fe^xnes'Ts'pec^iar^o to^&uth^^aM^^tKurath^^McIte^d^SsW ] 

of 

«ie "Southern" one. ®r e fo r 9Koing a s the "South Midlard" dialect is just 
■what has been labled in J h0 ^?* 0go “ , r 6 .. g . -i - oe? +Q nor th G f it is one or 

a form of Southern ^rtLS^ewh M other, ^fficiS view is implicit 
another variety of "Northern speech, > ne V_ licit is termS like "Major 

in the very nomenclature '^uth^^^ ^ ^^ the dialect maps 

Dialect Boundaries” art "Minor ^^^^ e y°^63:l;3) of this Tray of 

supplied us by dialectologists ^5? a ^^ r ^ ^ n ^ s tic 3 “reasons in the various 

thinking. It is difficult f " fXi^aS^IS^he northern boundary 

MLdiand" dialect to be the the more important one. 

Note the claim that is ^^^^Q^o^the "^u^^dl^nd" 9 

importance of teaching stipulates, then the speech of a given 

dialect is Tihat the officii te^ ^sii p ^^, onQ from Chattanooga, 

class of speaker in th ® .^^+j^ni^5^fi ca nt resemblances to the speech 
Tennessee— bears more linguistically s^^iican^ x-y&omux^ Tennesseeans 

Comparable "North Midlairi spe^erst^tothespeech of 
who live in the "Southern" dialect area/ As one who gew up^am^ j . 

• tttf clS V as^bstepiatab|, a^not bo^d^is 

■weight accorded to each, "^ill ® • i a/ ,+q a a far greater importance than 

fTSill^the purpose 

of tSs ^ evidence for this point of view. 

Let me resume the problem as I see it I « .not 
existence of a subdialect provided to show that it 

should be renamed »?«*«. «£» be renamed "Inner 

speech) j , the dialect now wo uld be renamed 

Southern." 3 By the same token, toe or them" would he renamed "Upper 

"Lower Northern," and the ourrently Northern dialects and the two 

Northern." Explicit is the cl^ t^ the resemblanoes to 9 ach 

Southern dialects have more Un^stically currently styled North and 

other than the resemblances that obteto betwen to^c^ respective 

South Midland dialects-ny renamed Lower Northern am ww 
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Let us now consider the points in favor of the Midland hypothesis under 
the three headings used by proponents of that viewpoint-vocabulary, grammar, 
and pronunciation— beginning with vocabulary, the most important for them. 




be 
Midland 
word is 



to 

. v _ strictly 

item, since I know of a person nicknamed this in Mississippi, v/here the 
indigenous. "Snalce -feeder 11 for ’’dragonfly, 11 to “hull" beans, and "arm- 
load" seem to be valid Midland items, as is "a little piece" for "a short distance, » 
but I have heard "a quarter till five o’clock" and "wait on" at least sporadically 
elsowhcre. "Poke" for a paper sack and "pack" for "carry" do not cover the 
liidland area, as the advocates of the Midland hypothesis admit, and in any case 
are, like so many items with which extensive dialect theories are shored up, not 
used by standard speakers. Or is "Midland" only a substandard dialect? I 
wonder how many speakers in the area in question are familiar with the diagnostic 



word "soolc, " used to call cows . Yifnere I live vre use the Midland expression, 
"want. off, " but X never heard "pine" used for "kindling," though it is supposed 



to be diagnostic for Midland speech. I never heard such Midland items as 
"bawl" for a calf’s cry, "lead horse," or "sugar tree." But then I never heard 
such South Midland egressions as "jacket" for "waistcoat, " "fire board, milk 
gap," or "clabber milk." Che thus wonders about the value of such items. But 
the standard list does correctly predict that cows will "moo, ” not "low, " where 
I live. 

In contrast with these rather shaky and mostly rustic underpinnings of 
the "Midland" hypothesis, one can cite solid vocabulary links between the so- 
called South Midland and Southern dialects: "lightning bug, butter beans, 

light bread, pully bone, wait on, pole cat, roasting ears, branch, French harp," 
the expression "might could, ” and "right" used adverbially. "Fight smart" is , 
at best semistandard, and I only vaguely recall hearing "disremember" and 
"jack(a)leg preacher." Other items common to the two areas are not familiar 
to me: "clabber, middlins, ash cakes, hay shocks, pallet, roll the baby, 11 and 

"salad" for "garden greens." I am familiar with "corn shucks" and "rock fence," 
which I think are rightly ascribed to the two regions. In my home town we 
have side by side "spigot" and "faucet," "bucket" and "pall," "green beans" and 
"string beans," "earthworm" and "redworm, " "comfort" and "puff," "seesaw" and 
"teeter-totter," and "brook, creek, run, "and "branch," Some of these are held 
to be Forth Midland or Northern, as are "baby buggy" and "stoop, ” which we also 
use. Evidently such vocabulary items have little diagnostic value, ’while 
"South Midland" does not use "carry" in the Southern sense of "take," it does 
agree vdth Southern against North Midland in the use of "bag" and "sack," "rock 
and "stone," the slang word "cock," and "evening” for "afternoon. 

One may conclude that vocabulary items favor grouping the :o- called 
South Midland dialect with the so-called Southern dialect at least as much as, 
and apparently even more than, they favor the current grouping. . Let us now 
consider the morphological and syntactic items. If "you *uns" is really a 
general Midland item, then standard sneakers in the area do not have that 
land of speech. "You all" groups the South Midland with the South, "where all, 
when ail, who all," and "what all" extend farther afield. If "clumb’’ for 
"climbed" and "seen" for "saw" are diagnostic, one can find little Midland 
speech in educated circles. “All the further" may be the only valid ^ item which 
is citable for standard Midland grammar. In short, these items are inconclusive. 




Northern speech as of any other. Anyhow, the reduction of underlying //r// in 
the right environments is probably a late enough rule in the grammar o s 5 
doubts on its suitability as a major differentiator of ^ecus--exther in lew 

‘ A rounded vowel m "wash, './asp. 



England, New York City, or the Southern States. A rounded vowel in .™asn, .mu 
log, hog," and the like is more likely in the so-called bouthe^^^ 

"Midland" speech. The schwa alleged for 



in 

as 



"Liiaiana" speocu. au« — — — -- - South 

"haunted, careless, 11 and "congresses Sthioh 
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familiar with have [i], not [a], in the desinences «-ed» and "-os," as well as 
in “pocket, surface, package,, show «im," and the like, .The uncompouMcd word? 
“Tdth" sounds odd enough to "South Midland" ears when pronounced with i a final 
thorn to disqualify it as a characteristic of the alleged Midland dialect. The 
intrusion of //r// in "wash, Washington, ought, water" is scarcely isolated in 
the Midland j an underlying //r// has to be posited for some of 'these words in 
"r-less" dialects in Great Britain and America. This leaves us with a final 
outative criterion, the difference between merging and keeping distinct the 
words "Marv merry, marry," X shall return to these words to indicate that 
I^thD.ng^iuite^fferS from what is usually supposed is involved here For 
the ore sent it will suffice to point out that the isogloss is not something that 
30 ts P SdXaDd or South Midlaid apart, for Northern agrees «xth these dialects to 

this matter. 

Thus the pronunciational criteria alleged for the "South Midl^^ dialect 
evaporate Others show that it should be grouped together with *he so-called 
^Southern" dSlectj? Foremost is the non-diphthongal phonetic treatment of 

i nnp- lltll before voiced segments other than g (forthe prob3.ems 

toterv<^ic INI, T ^i ) ‘ 

to the too areas the diphthong ia reduced Sdland 

"hour" is often pronounced like ire. as ,, f<?rO in "shrink" and 

and the non-Tidwater South ire also hew catot* desinences already 
"shrimp," a reduced ^ent^oee^to ^^Slge’differentiation of pairs 

mentioned, s ? lla 5 m neak*in "cow" and "loud." One hears 

like "hoarse" and "horse, and a fronted peak * . - "Tuesday" and "duty": 

ZSrJt 

Southern Bid of "r-ful" mountaineer speech is 1 5,, s S? e 1 ^^ he ^ e 

dialects, but not generally in the aa " Ca ^^ n ^ U n^L ' s ^ng" & and in "bait" 
latter aid general. Southern have opener vowels in M 

than other dialects in America, and one hears the ^/^XgliSd VI in 

and "treasure" in the speech _ ft in wor d s 0 f other phonetic make-up like 

"trash, bag. bang," and frequently ^ also in wo: »s < ot ^ im p re b, ram," and other 

"camp"* and *ask." In-gliding is ^ fronting! and 

types of words in both areas, vowels before grave and non- grave 

fcr-Jecti^ 

to "caught." to "could" M is quite general; 

Returning now to "Mary, wm 1 J SbliSed SSSJ’tS? W 

evidence and other arguments to an article to be p t different 

• (Bailey 1968a) that there is Inhere ototo to be the 

treatments of postvocalic non American dialects. To the north of 

chief isogloss that differentiates all J^^ean uiai«o . tv00ali0 
to speakers syllabify all such aegmentsmto toe ma^ed • or| pre0 eding vowels. 

syllabification; even inteiarooatoc ^n-^al so^ano^^ ante 1 vooa Uo CT 

to the south of 1 ! oph ®® 1 !5 ^n^asaTsOTorSs, unless the diphthongization 
syllabification of intervocalic non-nas^. a^oran > ^ d 

of single underlying long T° w , 6l ® h ° r ri ?X c t^n either side of the isogloss 
syllabification. 1 argue ^^ij^^tly because of any difference m 
do not treat "Mary, merry, marry diiier 1 * essential difference m the 

uMerlying representations or because of //r//. Although a simple 

> Of. front — vito, tie fact Is 

isogloss on a dialect map uo^d Msleaa one in eutralizat ions. But 

that all dialects have some kinds of suon merger in ur-Xess" 

VenvSoment for the merger is lacking to 

these words, . . wnT viq like "hero" and "Xerox. 

While it is admittedly true that, ^J^t to wwds^l ^ ^ norfc ^ to the 

"r-ful" or "Outer" Southern speech ggr^n uith those of Bow er 

£^ic hanging of ^ trffiS of the other^sal 



jjroortant for dialectology is the handling of postvocalic laterals. Though all 
American dialects have a diphthong ending in a dark syllabic [l] in "kill, " 
orily the Northern dialects have this diphthong in ,, Idller. ,, The clearly 
segmental or consonantal dark [|] in Southsm "killer" shows up very differently 
on spectrograms. Both Southerners and Northerners have a diphthong ending in 
a dark-colored syllabic [1] in "mail, * but only Southerners show a cloar-tirabrod 
unsyllabic [l] in "mail it." 



From all that has been said, I conclude that the "Midland" dialect is 
an artifact of a wrong methodology. Kurath (19*i9:ll) describes the methodological 
principle of word geography in those terras? “If we have at our disposal a 
sufficiently large number of regionally or locally restricted words, we are able 
to draw dialect boundaries . 11 He claims (19k9;ll) that the isoglosses betv/een 
the two Midland dialects are “less numerous, more widely spaced, and often 
shifting," as compared with the "seams" that bound the entire Midland aroa. 
Unfortunately, I know of no check' on the validity of this method that has been 
carried through by its proponents. Meyer (187$: 29*1-95) was more candid in 
in admitting that such boundaries are quite arbitrary and more artificial than 
"natural." Actually, the various vertical and horizontal (regional; isoglossos 
form a thick mesh in many cases, where one might just a3 well say the age or * 
social differences are more important than the spatial. In Jtocicwardt*s ( 1957 s 
maps 2 and 3) well-known study of the dialect areas m the North- Central States 
the northern limit of Midland is demarcated chiefly by these disparate lexical 
items: "greasy, snake-feeder, sook, sugar tree, wipple tree, pail, stone boat, 

Dutch cheese." These words, other than "pail" and "greasy," would not be known 
to many urban speakers, YfiLth such socially disparate items, it is no airprise 
thatthe alleged "boundary" is so hypothetical and "shifting. »<a The isoglosses 
Overgo so wSoany^ito be useless for positing the boundary alleged. It 
is therefore amazing that such film conclusions have been drawn from such data 
without any demonstration of the validity of the data- gathering methods or of 
the uses to which the data have been put. 



Another drawback of word geography is that, despite the awareness of 
overlapping waves from different centers in creating ^^ects like the so-called 
South Midland dialect on the part of many dialectologists (Ku3?ath 19^9.36), their 
methods preclude an adequate study of this phenomenon, Keysor (1963), in a. 
review of Kurath and McDavid*s The Pronunc i ation of English in the Atlan^ 
Spates has shown the utility and importance of orderea rules in this connection. 

They aro now being used by ^possible™ 

much care in working out methols f or eliciting as informai data as possible 

(Labov et al. 1965, Labov 1966, Labov et al, 1968). 
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Now that my case has been presented, X am obliged to register a caveat 
* concerning it. Neither I nor those of the opposite view have any objective 
demonstration of the validity of our points of view. Wo have not demonstratea 

. the generalizability of our data or the oT t h?s e^/h^^vocat e the 

isoglosses. This absence is remarkable on the part of those wio auvoca^n 

conclusions based on the older data- gathering method^ an vie x . heavily 

more rules later— uhich results in greater changes m the f..nal output. 

I£ the different -views on the Midland dialect 
reduced to a contest between different ^li£istio 

discussion would have little import Jot ^g^****^ ^irfXtests 

competence. Although I have elsewhere ^ Apartness of rules in different 

for the effects on communication of toe relatxw ^arone ^eots j am bound 
absolute orderings or in un^ked reotd^^^^ent.ox ^ 

to admit that the present s ^^ h ?? a flkn93ses and counterintuitive results 
positive. For it simply u reveals the ^erboen current. Thus, : 

' of certain as^ti°ns that bave vt ^ America has not previously 

the isophone that I have claimed to be one mam •“* 



been recognized, let alone as such, in the manuals that I have had access to. 

And yet it casts grave doubt on the hypotheses that have been established. 

The difference in the treatment of non-nasal sonorants affects large sots of . 
lexical items and is therefore important even from the old quantitative point 
of view. Moreover, it loads to the setting up of major areas that accord .rith 
the intuitions of all those who speak and write of Northern and Southern speech 
when they are not aware of the Midland hypothesis. This difference is one 
dependent on phonological rules. Unlike lexical differences, it does not 
preclude writing a single underlying representation of English and a common set 
of rules for which all hearers have a linguistic competence. A grave weakness 
of attributing too much importance to lexical items, aside from the fact that 
too little is yet known about the ordering of lexical insertion rules in a 
grammar, is that they easily jump across major dialect boundaries. As Kurath 
( 19 l; 9 : 8 ) observes, a farmer "may hear and learn some new words 11 when he goes 
to a regional shopping center, "but his pronunciation and grammar are little 
affected by these contacts." The effects of listening to radio and television 
have been found to be of like nature. But linguistic rules formalize generaliza- 
tions about dialects. Since they affect many words, even a purely quantitative 
weighting would give them more weight than isolated lexical items. 



I shall conclude with some general comments. It is regrettable that, 
at a time when dialectology might offer an escape from the view that the o^y 
real grammars are those mental representations of idiolectal speaxang competences 
nr^eSTSc^d^; the possibility that there f e^^ men^ repres^atxong 
underlvine polydiale ctal hearer ocupetences 13 being explored in so lew quarters. 
messwe S are P toassume that a child formulates different grammars for the 
lSge set of age, class, and regional dialects that he becomes competent to 
understand doling the ten to fifteen years during which he is aquinng his 
Stive laSffliage--dialects current in his living environments and on the 
comraunicatioSmodia— then we must suppose that he ' *? 

’^^^e^fthf^ioties^f ittSfhSerstSdl We would like to 

vowols of Middle English or Old Church treatments 
appear in the underlying representations g V dialectology might 

of English and Russian, res P%cti^ Any ^ght^o^ st £ility 
shed on these issues would w linguists. A way 

° £ at^SsTrrt slSs i^Sted branchea 

T^nSstic S^ScSfnlSstudiesU dialectology and historical 
linguistics, and these with sociolinguistios and the rest. 



MOTES 

^ore attention seems to have been paid to settlement routes than 
to real linguistic phenomena. 

been 

3 In passing, I shall note that I see n 

•Lffi-S in the Borthertl 



^The t wo Southern areas also avoid confusing "trash” with "garbage.* 
Cf "rubbish” in Great Britain. Whether “counterpane! 1 (rhymes with "pin"; . 
is # a typically "South Midland" and "Southern" item or. not is a question I 
lack the requisite information to settle. 

^This difference is, of course, lexical— not phonological. I am 
merely following the listing by McDavid cited in the text.. 

^Ofcher phonological items that got left out of the text are 
exemplified by the merger of "pen" with "pin" and "wimer" 

in the tvro areas. Another is the usual deletion of //l// in william, 
tell you," and the like. 

^ Since it is an open question whether a lexical item is weightier 
than a rule, one can legitimately choose either guess, 
weighting a rule affecting many words more heavily. Till the J JJ 8 

toSStobly^ettled, one may wish just to add up all the words affected by 

jss * 

citable byword geographers to equal, the number of freyetg at 

asnssss 

colleagues have done some admirable ground breaking. 

®Note that the notion of generation is at least a s ^ d f J* 1 ?® 0 * 
production than competence, which, as cuwntly being tat^eted in many 

M^ersjS^lyg^esacheoldng^pJXicedu^on^the^ooiTectne^ 

sentence fs rt^ady lven, not "generated" in one obvious, if non-technical, 
sense of that term* 

9j u3 t as diachronic reconstructions of a proto-language made from 

sufficiently diverse representatives^begin to^chgge^le^and^less^after^a^ 

na^s/St’s Sk^ that if w^siU of irt^Wual polydialeotal 

S£ 

ADDENDUM 

7a The isoglosses for the dialects of ^ff^t c lasses sho^d notbe 
ftrr.erted to co--<nSde. This obvious fact is ignored in trying to use words 
f5om different soc.Ul levels to draw a given boundary line* 
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